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Few of us in this world are so very prosaic, as not to be delighted 
occasionally with poetry. Moments are found in every profession, 
and crevices even in the closest hearts that need filling up some way 
or other; and this same ‘some way or other’ no other way, than 
stretching one’s self lazily on his sofa, shoving by a monstrous effort 
his troubles from his mind, and surrendering himself to the pleasing 
lassitude of dreamy meditation. We never found the man so dull, 
or the mind so dead to the high and ardent revelings of a fine ima- 
gination, that it did not sometimes love this employment. We never 
saw the man—though we have seen those who professed otherwise— 
who could not by some means or other be betrayed into a confession 
of this, and thus prove the truth one of universal application, that 
every man is something of a poet. 

e do not mean by this that every man writes poetry, or attempts 
iteven, Perhaps not one out of fifty on an average, is bent on 
making himself ridiculous. But we do mean to say, that every man 
has felt the power which the poet makes others feel, that there is 
that in him which sympathizes though he understand it not, and that 
in this sympathy he finds a pleasure when other things are tasteless. 
There is poetry in every thing that lives and breathes, and poet 
in every thing that contributes to the happiness of all living intelli- 
gences. The clown who stops his plow and leans on his paddle- 
staff, hushing his own gay whistle to hear the gayer whistle of the 
robin in the covert, gives evidence of the poetry in his nature. The 
fact that a man never attempts the exercise of this power, is no evi- 
dence that he does not possess it; while the fact that he is involun- 
larily betrayed into an approval of its principles, proves it written on 
his heart. “Men are so betrayed when they admire a landscape, a 
cataract, or the rush of the ocean, giving evidence of the same sense 
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of beauty which the poet possesses ome differing in degree, yet 
they would laugh at you to tell them so. e have even heard some 
men condemn poetry, who are melted into tears by music; and 
have heard them withhold the tribute to its merit, and yet confess 
its excellence. The secret of all this incongruity is, their ignorance 
of its nature ; for if, instead of regarding it as a gift for the ew, they 
would see it, as it is, a blessing for the many, the difficulty would 
vanish. 

We know very well this is somewhat heretical, and that sonneteers 
and singers in scores will condemn it, and probably shut us forever 
from the pale of poetic good-breeding, nevertheless we shall hold to 
the doctrine and support it with all our eloquence. We never be- 
lieved in this exclusive right of poets, under which they have com- 
mitted all manner of abominations ; we never believed they hada 
right to all their eccentricities and to die in garrets. They are as 
much obliged to eat beef, to walk on Turkey carpets, and sleep on 
a bed of down, as the greatest lord of the land. ‘The privileges ex- 
tended to them, have only made them the most miserable fellows in 
existence ; made them feel that like Cain every man’s hand was 
against them, and shut from society some of the noblest hearts that 
ever knocked against the ribs of mortality. A poet’s heart isa 
fountain of the best feelings in the world ; his susceptibility is such 
that he can find pleasure in little things as well as great, and there- 
fore there’s no necessity for his being treated fastidiously ; bis wit is 
as sparkling as the first foam on the summer stream, while his face 
is a sort of looking glass in which every one may see good nature. 
He whiles off our leisure moments, and cheers us up when the heart 
aches; he keeps alive the freshness of youthful feelings, and binds 
them like a green laurel around the brow of age; he wooes for us 
when we love, complains for us when we suffer, and when we die 
writes epitaphs. How in the world he got the privilege of being 
the only miserable body, no body knows. Ever since Dante was 
exiled and Tasso starved, it has been forced upon him that he was 
a favored person ; and under this belief he has exhibited weakness 
that put the world out of countenance, while all the rest of us have 
suffered as much as he and yet bear it like men. 

Now one evil arising from allowing him this privilege is, the teo- 
dency to make fools. A young man no sooner finds within himself 
a longing to be something, than he takes it to be the incipient throes 
of genuine inspiration ; he therefore claps a laurel on his brow ala 
Tasso, or throws back his delicately wrinkled neckcloth a la Byron, 
and begins sighing to his mistress or bedeviling human nature. Now 
the result of all this is as we readily perceive, the desecration of the 
high art of poetry and the overstocking of bedlam. The genuine 
poet sees his noble profession degraded, the eagle comes down from 


its high altitude, and the philanthropist mourns over the waste of 


human energies, while the puling melody itself falling on our ears, 
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stirs the stomach up like the tossing of the sea in a thunder storm. 
You can’t reason young bards from such fits, any more than you can 
reason music into a cart-wheel or poetry into a Dutch cheese, and 
each successive expostulation is considered by them as a renewed 
persecution of this ‘ heart wearying world.’ Sees becomes a 
hue charnel-house, or rather a dwelling for rooks and ravens judg- 
ing from the sound ; the world has nothing cheering in it and is liter- 
ally a vale of tears, while the stream of Arethusa is the stream of 
forgetfulness, under which they long to sleep from the oppressive 
weight of human wo—lack-a-day ! 

Another evil resulting from allowing them this privilege is, the 
destruction of all manly sentiment. Any one who reads the poetry 
of the present day, will see that the day of manly sentiment has 
mostly gone by ; that ease, brilliancy, force, and naturalness, the 
four great characteristics of good poetry, have given place to volup- 
tuous insipidity. How many are out ngs who can be easy without 
weakness, brilliant without the show of it, powerful without bombast, 
and simple without mawkishness ? We have one or two in each de- 
partment and but one or two; while every year spawns its imitators 
in crowds and fools in every thing. ‘The essence of pure poetry 
seems going from us, the crowd will catch up a piece pond before 
the sweetest efforts of Cowper’s muse, and it is to be feared that 
every thing will go—except the form. We shall hold that as we 
hold the shell picked up on the sea shore, which once ‘discoursed 
eloquent music,’ but from its fractures can now do so no more ; or 
as we cherish the ‘clayey fold’ of a loved one, whose music breath 
has died on our ears forever. ‘The sweet spirit which came in our 
summer dreams and breathed into our souls the awe of its witchery, 
shall come to us no more; and the bright creations of our young 
imaginations shall pass away, and leave us but the dull cold realities 
of common day existence. ‘The fire breathed on the heart at its 
birth, is the last faint flashes of an extinguished altar, of which the 
poor dust and ashes left on it, are the only evidences of its Heaven- 
born illumination. We shall be flung upon an age of utilitarianism— 
practicality will be the cry from the east to the west—and eve 
thing which is pure and beautiful, every thing which is high and 
holy in the ideal world, will wither before it. ‘The age of poetry 
will have become the age of folly; the age of elevated and far 
reaching thought the age of visionaries ; while all that tribe of glo- 
rious spirits of the best days of letter’d Greece and Rome, and the 
few who have followed them, will have become a tribe of madmen. 

Now to counteract this evil we need the prevalence of our doc- 
trine, viz. that poets—poets according to the received phraseology — 
are nothing different from other men. Surely there’s a lack of mod- 
esty in some of their assumptions ; as, for instance, when they arro- 
gate to themselves certain prerogatives over other men, such as the 
right to starve, to shut themselves in garrets, live on bread and water, 
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and take poison. By what right do they all this which extends nv 
to other men, and why may not we if we find the world press us 
sorely, shift off our troubles! When the doctrine shall be fully es. 
tablished, that poetry is nothing but manly sentiment in the garb of 
a pleasing imagination, it will once more become honorable. The 
flocks of croakers on the sides of Parnassus, will be swept away by 
the common sense of mankind ; and the few whose steadiness of 
wing sustains them at the top, will still stay there the admiration of 
the world. 

We have been helped to some of these notions by a little book 
before us, purporting to be writ by one O. W. Holmes—an unpre. 
tending one indeed, yet full of instruction. We thank the author for 
it, and in the spirit of gratitude take occasion to commend him. At 
the present day we are almost afraid to take up a book of 
for we can generally tell its contents about as well before as after 
reading it, and a review were about as well when prepared on the 
same principles, a pretty good _— of the book’s worthlessness, 
We have thought that Editors of magazines—and indeed we don’t 
know but they do so—would do as well to keep some dozen or two 
on hand well written out with a few blanks for extracts. They 
would be handy in all emergencies, and we'll venture to say that in 
nine cases out of ten they would give just decisions. It is the same 
with them all, a few thoughts that look like inspiration, and all the 
rest a dead level of mediocrity ; and instead of stopping to descant 
on the merits of the performance, we pity the publishers. Not so 
with this lithe book of beautiful writing—beautiful we call it, not 
from interested motives or because we are bribed to it, but because 
it is beautiful. ‘The name of the writer has come to us before with 
one or two playful little puerilities, yet such puerilities as made us 
wish to have more of him. There was always a sort of affected dis- 
like of his art, under cover of which we invariably detected a genvu- 
ine enthusiasm ; and though he has doubtless imposed on many by it 
and made them think him in earnest, not so with us. A man of 
delicate sensibility, knowing well how a part of the world think and 
a of poetry will shield himself in this very way, and we have 
always laid thus much sin at the door of Mr. Holmes. We have 
seen in him a love of his art, a delicate appreciation of a poet’s pe- 
culiar situation, and have honored him for it. We always felt bim 
to be a man of genius, and his book has not altered our opinion ; for 
in it he has given us some genuine poetry, and nobly vindicated his 
claim to the appellation. 

The distinguishing characteristics of Mr. Holmes’ book, are man- 
liness and humor. We say of his book, we shall give our notions on 
what we think are the true elements of his character (id est his po 
etic character) in the course of our article. The first thing that 
strikes is, that the writer has a way of saying a thing which is bis 
own way, and that this is always manly, He casts his thoughts ina 
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mould that shows his familiarity with the best writers; that he has 
been to the = fountain head for instruction, and come away bene- 
fitted by it. He knows how to be sentimental without silliness, and 
vigorous without violence ; and in such situations as we would think 
him most likely to fail, he has contrived to acquit himself with credit. 
He does not for the sake of a thought let himself down to it, but if 
he must have it he brings it up to his own station. Neither does he 
seem to have yielded to that most besetting sin of all clever writers, 
a disposition to run as near to mawkishness as possible without fall- 
ing into it, and by a delicacy and a mastery of good language pro- 
duce something which we can’t call bad, and yet for the life of us 
cannot give them credit for. We see nothing of this. On the con- 
trary, there is too little sentimentality ; and we could wish he had 
allowed himself more latitude where he shows himself so capable. 
He stops as if he were afraid of cloying us, and contents himself 
with saying a little less than just enough. Now though we honor 
the motive here we could wish it otherwise. We would have Mr. 
Holmes indulge himself in that delicate vein of simple melancholy 
which is so full of pathos, which is always found in every genuine 
poet, and which he himself possesses in an eminent degree ; and 
though we know advice of this kind would let a host of evils on us 
if taken indiscriminately, yet we have no fears in giving it to a man 
like him whose good sense will surely never let him overstep the 
bounds of modesty. 

The other characteristic of this book is, its playfulness. We don’t 
recollect ever to have met before, in any one book and written by 
one person, so many pieces of sparkling humor. Some of them are 
conceived in the happiest vein, and executed in the most felicitous 
manner. They have the advantage of being finished without the 
appearance of study—in fact seem to have dropped from the pen 
without effort. They open sly and soberly, about the middle you 
begin to suspect something, at last you lay aside the gentleman and 
literally roar. We notice also that there rarely or never recurs the 
same thought. The old Greeks and Latins set a bad example here, 
and all the luckless wights of modern times bent on showing up 
‘the gift and faculty divine,’ have done the same ; with this differ- 
ence however, the ancients showed it was not for want of substance, 
while moderns have given evidence of a most immodest lack of this 
same commodity. ‘The thoughts in this book are rarely or never 


. diluted ; every line seems to have its business there, and the conclu- 
| sion you come to after reading it is, that the thing is ‘about done 


up.” Now this is saying a great deal. The art of writing a playful 
poem, easy yet vigorous, familiar yet original, and then to know just 
when to leave off, is the highest art of poetry. When we try to be 
natural, and select smooth and musical words to make the rhythm 
melodious, there is danger of letting the thought go for the word; and 
while we are chasing after this phrase or that, twisting it about and 
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trying to knock the corners off that it may fit into the structure, the 
spirit is gone. Any one at all familiar with writing knows also, tha 
the thoughts suggested in the heat of composition seem original often 
when they are not; and we take up many a manuscript after laying 
it by to cool, and find a work valueless which cost us a deal of ja. 
bor. Mr. Holmes has steered clear of all this. Dean Swif’s 
definition of a good style fits him exactly, ‘ proper words in pro 
places.’ His words are well chosen, the rhythm is smooth, and in 
most cases the thought apparent at a glance. In his hands the lap. 
guage is made to twist itself many ways; yet the collocation is al- 
ways natural and the spirit preserved. ‘The conclusion we come to 
is, that Mr. Holmes is a poet of very fine powers, and that he deems 
his art of importance enough to be studied and studied well. His 
book has delighted us, and as we said before we thank him for it. 
But we have not done with him. ‘The reader will perceive we 
have all along carried the impression, of humor and manly seni- 
ment being his chief characteristics. ‘This is true of his book, in 
which, with one or two exceptions, these qualities are mostly promi- 
nent. But we said something back, of some different notions enter. 
tained by us about the true character of his genius—which we now 
return to. Nothing is more glaringly apparent in literary history, 
than the wonderful discrepancy we sometimes find, when we con- 
pare the works with the ways of literary men. An author before 
the public is like a belle in a drawing-room, in his very best ; every 
thing offensive is put out of sight, out of compliment to the con- 
pany. But this supposes the author’s character bad—let us change 
the illustration. Anauthor before the public is like a well educated 
lady, who out of favor to certain prejudices of the company avoids 
certain topics of conversation which are offensive to them. This 
suits our purpose better, and it is here we believe where our poet is. 
There is a delicate vein of the most melancholy witchery in him, 
which so far as we can judge he keeps aiming to suppress, and bis 
reason is doubtless the fact, that the common mass of mankind speak 
coldly of or do not understand it. We believe we can understand 
him here ; we believe that poetry with him is a sacred feeling ; and 
if he ever brings it up and lets it gush forth in the full freshness of its 
own deep melody, he feels very much as the ancients did wheo 
strangers laid hands on their household gods, it seems to him like: 
kind of desecration. We believe this the secret of our poet’s not it- 
dulging himself in this kind of writing, and yet in this vein we be- 
lieve lies his power. We are strengthened in this by the fact, tha! 
the very finest specimens of real poetry in the book are of this char- 
acter ; and, also, that in the humorous pieces there is an under cur 
rent of simple pathos, the more fascinating perhaps from the stinted 


quantities dealt out to us. ‘The following is a specimen of what We 
mean, 
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‘THE LAST READER.’ 


“ J sometimes sit beneath a tree, 
And read my own sweet songs; 
Though nought they may to others be, 
Each humble line prolongs 
A tone that might have passed away, 
But for that scarce remembered lay. 


“T keep them like a lock or leaf, 
That some dear girl has given ; 

Frail record of an hour, as brief 
As sunset clouds in heaven, 

But spreading purple twilight still 

High over memory’s shadowed bill. 


“ They lie upon my pathway bleak, 
Those flowers that once ran wild, 
As on a father’s care-worn cheek 


in 


The ringlets of his child; 
ter- The golden mingling with the gray, 
now And stealing half its snows away. 
wll “ What care I though the dust is spread 
re Around these yellow leaves, 
fore Or o’er them his sarcastic thread 
very Oblivion’s insect weaves ; 
‘Om Though weeds are tangled on the stream, 
ange It still reflects my morning's beam. 
— “ And therefore love I such as smile 
This On these neglected songs, 
; Nor deem that flattery’s needless wile 
Aug My opening bosom wrongs ; 
him, For who would trample, at my side, 
dis A few pale buds, my garden's pride? 
fae “It may be that my scanty ore 
and Long years have washed away, 
of its And where were golden sands before, 
her Is nought but common clay; 
: Still something sparkles in the sun 
ikes For Memory to look back upon. 
Dt 
e be- “ And when my name no more is heard, 
that My lyre no more is known, 
char- Still let me, like a winter's bird, 
- cur In silence and alone, 
inted Fold over them the weary wing 


Once flashing through the dews of spring.” 
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“ Yes, let my fancy fondly wrap 
My youth in its decline, 


: And riot in the rosy lap 
Of thoughts that once were mine, 


And give the worm my little store, 
When the last reader reads no more!” 


Now this is exquisite poetry. It melts into the heart like the melo. 
dy of a dream when that heart is aching ;_ and had our author written 
nothing else we should not soon forget him. ‘The verse beginning 


‘ And when my name no more is heard,’ 
is perfect ; and what Coleridge says of Shakspeare, that you cannot 


add or diminish by a word to advantage, is true here. Would any 
one believe after reading the above beautiful poem, that the same 


pen could trace the following, speaking of an old man— 


“ My grandmamma has said,— 

Poor old lady, she is dead, 
Long ago,— 

That he had a Roman nose, 

And his cheek was like a rose 
In the snow. 


“ But now his nose is thin, 
And it rests upon his chin 
Like a staff, 
And a crook is in his back, 
And a melancholy crack 
In his laugh. 


“T know itis a sin 
For me to sit and grin 
At him here; 
But the old three-cornered hat, 
And the breeches, and all that, 
Are so queer !” 


or this, of a girl’s losing her lover : 


‘ Down fell that pretty innocent as falls a snow white lamb, 
Her hair drooped round her pallid cheeks like sea-weed on a clam ;’ 


or this, entitled 


‘THE HEIGHT OF THE RIDICULOUS.’ 


“T wrote some lines once on a time 
In wondrous merry mood, 

And thought, as usual, men would say 
They were exceeding good. 


“They were so queer, so very queer, 
I laughed as I would die ; 

Albeit, in the general way, 
A sober man am I. 
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“T called my servant, and he came ; 
How kind it was of him, 

To mind a slender man like me, 
He of the mighty limb. 


"These to the printer,’ exclaimed, 
And, in my hamorous way, 

I added (as a trifling jest,) 
‘There ‘Il be the devil to pay.’ 


“Tle took the paper, and I watched, 
And saw him peep within ; 

At the first line he read, his face 
Was all upon the grin. 


“ He read the next; the grin grew broad, 
And shot from ear to ear ; 

He read the third; a chuckling noise 
I now began to hear. 


“The fourth; he broke into a roar; 
The fifth; his waistband split; 
"The sixth; he burst five buttons off, 

Aud tumbled in a fit. 


"Ten days and nights, with sleepless eye, 
I watched that wretehed man, 

And since, I never care to write 
As tunny as Lean.” 


Ye ghosts of Momus! look at it. The fellow holding his sides, 
frothing like a puppy got the hydrophobia, and the breeches flying. 
There's a scene for you to give tragedy the hysterics, or set the 
carved face on a brass door-knocker grinning. Well done, Mr. 
Holmes. 

We take occasion here to defend ourselves for not having quoted 
more; especially as the book is made up of such opposites, and 
would have illustrated our subject as we went along. But we alto- 
wether object to this, and hold it to be a grievous error in reviewing. 
If we were writing for columns that could afford to pay well, we 
would do so perhaps; the thing helps to fill out, which ts the reason 
doubtless why reviewers dose us so, and that their papers generally 
are worth nothing. Reviewers take no pains to analyze books, suin 
up the subjects, and give you the mind brought out there ; but it is 
dashing helter skelter, plastering here and daubing there, a few 
hivh flown words, about so much censure, concluding the whole with 
copious extracts, and this they call a review and get a dollar a page 
for it, quotha—pah ! we object to this. We are young, truly, and 
should therefore be modest. But we deem a review the spot for a 
reviewer's wits, not the reviewed altogether ; that he who does not 
come to the work with this view had better let it alone ; and that 
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he were far better employed teaching adults black letter lines, o 
the initiatory mysteries of the horn-book. A review of a work 
ought to be a discussion of the principles of the work, which the 
author has chosen to show his judgment on; always allowing, of 
course, sufficient room to do the author justice, and give the public 
just so much knowledge as they shall be able to Judge whether of 
not to buy him. This we believe the- proper object of reviews: 
such would be instructing ; the points and principles of a volume 
may be condensed into a few pages, and a discussion take place over 
them that should elicit much information. 

We come now to the most disagreeable part of our work, viz. to 
censure ; but, by the way, we think the ‘why and wherefore’ of 
our fault-finding will be that which reviews generally have passed 
over. We shall not stop to point out certain obscurities we have 
heard urged, though they may be urged perhaps with some _propr 
ety. There are a few passages which require to be re-read to be 
understood clearly ; but when the reader will explain certain passa- 
ges in Milton, and hundreds of them in Byron we can = him to, 
why then let hin blame Mr. Holmes if he chooses. Nor shall we 
stop to mention an evident failure, in the winding up of one or two 
of the humorous pieces. A humorous composition, one that hits, 
one that gets hold of you, one that makes you laugh ‘ in resolution’s 
spite ;’ such a poem must open ambiguously, begin to smoke in the 
middle, and go off witha flash. As a general thing he is very sue- 
cessful. As aspecimen of genuine English humor we instance ‘ The 
Music Grinders,’ and the ‘ Oysterman,’ and for one evincing the tre 
Elian spirit, we instance ‘The Song of the Tread-mill.’ In fact this 
little morceau gave us as much pleasure as some of Lamb's finest. 
We wish the last verse was better however—still, it is tart, pithy, 
and gloriously humorous. But the conclusion of the ‘ Mysterious 
Visitor’ is altogether unworthy the body of that poem ; and, as we 
understand it, the lines to the ‘ Portrait of a Lady,’ are but little bet- 
ter. But for all this we are well compensated on the whole by 
the rest of the book, so we let it go. But what we Aave to blame our 
poet for is, a fault which himself has confessed, viz. the admission 
of certain confessedly mediocre poems, to fill out the volume. Our 
remarks shall be rather severe here, as the thing particularly offends 
us. Inthe preface he says, ‘having written comparatively littl 
and nothing of late years until within a few months, | could ill af 
ford to be over nice in my selection.’ Now this is a most odious 
confession—odious because a man of his genius has no business to 
make it, and odious because the last part of the statement is false. 
He can afford to be nice in his selection : however, if he cannot, be 
has no business to select at all. The thought appendaged, als 
that the publisher must be gratified, is abominable—just as if, 
building up the cause of literature, the object is to well line the 
pockets of book-sellers. ‘This is twisting things about with a ver 
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grance. We always thought, that the supporting of publishers was a 
matter altogether incidental to the great work of advancing intelli- 
gence, and that the credit of writing a sound book took the prece- 
dence of the printing it. However it is one of the improvements of 
the age. We'll wager our poet any thing that we can pick out the 
very pieces inserted to swell the volume. What right have ‘La 
Grisette,’ ‘A Souvenir,’ ‘My Companions,’ ‘ The proud Pedestrian,’ 
and ‘ Evening, by a tailor’—what right have these by the side of 
ihe splendid opening on the fourth page, ‘The fast Reader,’ ‘The 
last Leaf,’ ‘To a Katydid,’ ‘The dying Seneca,’ and twenty others 
we could mention? ‘There never was such a coupling since the 
days of Job. It may be said, a man has a right to do what he likes 
with hisown—we deny it totally and forever. A man who can write 
good poetry, has no more business to write bad, than a man whose 
character is up for truth telling, gets a charter thereby to lie when he 
chooses. The man who professes to be good, and the man who 
las written a good book, have both committed themselves ; aad by 
the very necessity of the case, become thereupon the more amena- 
ble to exact criticism. Every deviation for the wrong, subtracts just 
so much from the sum total of the right; and the literary man will 
be just so far degradé in public opinion, as the adjunct of just so 
much good writing had lifted him. Besides, a man owes the public 
civility at least; and, in our opinion, he fails as far who gives you 
abad book as if he spit in your face. However, these remarks 
apply to every poet in the country—one excepted—therefore let 
our poet forget not that he suffers in good company. The truth of 
it is, we like Mr. Holmes ; like his manner and method, and that too 
exceedingly, therefore we don’t like to see him make himself un- 
likeable. We would have all our poets as fastidious as Halleck is: 
for if a man has written well, though he write no more, there will 
always be supposed the ability remaining ; and we believe mind is 
valued generally as we value good land, rather by its capability to 
produce than the quantity of production. 

Mr. Holmes has done well in this—his first volume we believe— 
aud we hope soon to see him in another. His fresh and manly style 
of writing, we hesitate not in saying is very creditable to our litera- 
ture, and will help refute the notion so vigorously cried up by a class 
of us, that this country is no place for poetry. 

We cannot forbear indulging in a few reflections here on the pres- 
ent state of our poetry in this particular. As to the charge that we 
have no poetry—that our country cannot produce it—that the ele- 
ments of it are not here—that we must have ruined temples, dilapi- 


| dated towers, and a dark and dim antiquity to back them—as to all 


this, We oppose the answer ;—go up among our loftiest mountains— 
among their caves, and crags, and precipices—seat yourself on the 
ruggedest peak of the huge Allegany—see the long sweep of wide 
and rolling forest tops around you—mark their knotted arms twisted 
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up in many a wild convolution—think of that long and mighty ling 
of dead warriors slumbering beneath them—imagine to yourself the 
wars and blood-shed, strifes and commotions also, before the axe of 
the white man came among theni—then send your eye away beyond 
these forests—see our mighty lakes flashing here, our sweeping pri. 
ries and Jone savannas stretching there—hear our mountain streams, 
our cataracts, and the fearful dash of the ocean as it breaks against our 
country —look at all these, and then if you can, say we lack the ele. 
ments of poetry. ‘The truth of it is, there is no lack of matter, if we 
had the spirit to give it life—there is no lack of material, if we only 
had the power to mould it into beauty. ‘The fanes and crumbling 
palaces of Europe—grassed as they are and matted with the vines 
of centuries—rendered sacred by a splendid ancestry—and aided by 
that rich and solemn awe which tradition flings about them—with ali 
these, they cannot boast the fire and force and freedom, which burst 
upon us in our own country—which burst upon us in our scenery— 
which burst upoo us in our history—which burst upon us in our 
liberty—which burst upon us in our great and glorious institutions— 
which, by the consent of all, are the wonder of mankind. We ad- 
mit they were fitted for other days—we admit that the mind, shun- 
bering under the darkness and despotism of a galling superstition, 
must be fired at such altars—but we will not admit, that in a day of 
freedom like this, and in a country of freedom like this—in a day 
and ina country of social, moral, and political freedom, beyond 
what the world has known—that in such a day, and under such cir- 
cumstances, our poetry must be trammeled likewise—and that the 
human mind can find nothing to feed on, but the poor dust and ashes 
of a besotted by-gone age. There is a class o pecirs who are al- 
ways wrong—there is a class of minds who are always in darkness— 
there is a class of minds who are always clinging to the ignorance of 
the past—who can see nothing in the wonders and improvements 
of the age, beyond a useless innovation—the evidence rather of the 
imbecility than the glory of mankind. But the march of the great 
mass will be onward in spite of them—the mind will wake up though 
it be fettered like Prometheus—that living something, that yearning 
hope, that undefined mystery in us which speaks of immortality, wil 
struggle and struggle upward—till at length having emerged from the 
superstition of ages, it will claim its splendid birth-right. ‘Then shal 
begin that glorious period of the world—then shall begin a schoo 
more brilliant than the past—then shall the lyre find a hand tha 
can me it like a master—and a brighter congregation of stars may 
then bend over our hemisphere, than the world has yet known. L# 
us hurl back then the charge of our literary imbecility—let us n0 
tamely bear these jests as they come venomed from a foreign press: 
but let us, feeling our streneth, boldly march to the conflict, and 


trust we may yet stand as high in a literary point of view, as ¥¢ 
now stand renowned for our patriotic virtue. 
Yale College. 
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CONTENTMENT. 


Swrer Contentment, power divine, 
Lowly | bend before thy shrine, 

And dedicate myself to thee, 

Por time and for eternity, 

From thy calm and guileless way, 
Never let my footsteps stray ; 

‘Take, oh take me to thy breast, 

Sooth my troubled soul to rest. 

Dwell st thou only in the skies, 

Far removed from mortal eves, 

Amid the blissful realms of light, 
DPitlusing blessings infinite ? 

Or dost thou, lovely seraph, deign, 
Here on mortal ground to reign ? 

If thou dost, oh tell me then 

Where dwell’st thou ‘mid the sons of men? 
Dost thou, enthroned in regal state, 
On Glory’s glittering pageant wait? 

Or will the warrior own thy charms, 
"Mid battle’s rage and war's alarms? 
Say, dost thou with ambition dwell, 
rin the hermit’s sainted cell? 

Art thou to wealth and pomp allied ? 
Is luxury ever at thy side? 

Dost thou the rosy garland throw 
(Ver ruling pleasure’s burning brow? 
Join in the bacchanal’s loud laugh, 
And wine from brimming beakers quaff? 
Augel, blessing, ever blessed, 

Com’'st thou the lonely student's guest, 
His midnight vigils to beguile 

With thy soft and soothing smile, 
And when his eyes, too fiercely bright, 
Beam with a wild, unearthly light, 
And o'er his cheek false roses bloom, 
Sad presage of an early tomb, 

Dost thou then distance time's swift wing, 
The future to the present bring, 

And show to Learning's martyr'd son 
The victories that his mind has won, 
And bid him triumph in that praise 
Which lives not till his frame decays, 
All voiceless, while his listening ear 
Would fain its thrilling accents hear, 
But tuneful as the Syren’s songs, 
When all to gloomy death belongs? 
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I ceased: responsive to my prayer, 
A voice came floating through the air, 
Soft as the breeze that lulls to rest, 
The billows round the halcyon's nest, 
So blandly sweet, so heavenly mild, 
Methought the very accents smiled: 
List, mortal, list; a docile mind 
In me a friend shall always find, 

To keep it from the guilty ways 

Of this bad world’s deceitful maze. 

In every scene of life I dwell, 

In regal court or sainted cell; 

I bless the peasant’s humely fare, 

And in the lordly banquet share ; 

The lowly thatch, the bannered hall— 
I pour the balm of peace on all. 

But neither peasant’s homely fare, 

Nor lordly banquet that I share, 

Nor regal court, nor sainted cell, 

One moment tempts me there to dwell, 
If love of duty does not guide, 

And over every deed preside ; 

For true contentment’s only found 
Where wisdom is with virtue crown'd— 
Wisdom, your duty plain to show, 
Virtue, to practice what you know. 


RETIREMENT. 


Tue pleasures of retirement, whether real or imaginary, have al- 
ways found admirers, and received the tribute of repeated praise. 
The philosopher and the hoary headed sage have never ceased to 
regard tranquillity as essential to happiness, and to esteem both as 
connected with some degree of seclusion. Confiding in the senti- 
ments of philosophy and experience, and guided by their own de- 
sires, many, while immersed in the cares of active life, long for re- 
tirement, and on this center their summum bonum of human happi- 
ness. As they retreat for the first time from the hurry of business, 
and give themselves up to relaxation, the novelty of the change 
produces a transient pleasure, and they thence hastily conclude, 
that here may be experienced joys equal to those of social life, em- 
bittered by none of its sorrows. But as time passes on, and first 
impressions fade away, disappointment too often usurps the throne 
of happiness, and it is found that the fancied good is unsubstantial 
and momentary. Thus many, after a voluntary banishment from 
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society, have returned, again to pursue its pleasures and mingle in 
its follies. Yet solitude to numbers continues to afford pure enjoy- 
ment, and to open fountains of wisdom and instruction. These re- 
sults at once lead us to investigate the causes which have formed 
such a diversity of opinions with respect to retirement, to learn its 
natural effect upon mankind, and to decide how far it may become 
a source of happiness. Does it have a tendency to render the heart 
more susceptible, and to strengthen the ties of friendship? does it 
cultivate the moral feelings, and give tone and vigor to the charac- 
ter? does it smooth the brow of care, and sweeten the cup of sor- 
row? or have all these been creations in the ideal world of the 
visionary, and the extravagant assertions of the enthugjast ? 

Who are those that complain of weariness in solitude, and forsake 
more tranquil pleasures for the mirth and hilarity of the crowded 
circle? Are they men of cultivated intellect, and energy of mind ; 
men who have accustomed themselves to independence of thought 
and action? or are they not rather those deficient in both mental 
and moral qualities? Whatever may be the situation of man, his 
mind must be active, or his happiness is at an end. Fetter the 
movements of the body, allow the blood to stagnate which courses 
through the veins, and you cannot fail to weaken and undermine the 
system. Retard the operations of the mind, stay the current of 
thought which passes through the soul, and in like manner by this 
mental stagnation, you entwine wretchedness around your existence. 
The or of men, when deprived of society, are deprived of 
their vigor of intellect, their activity of mind, their all save the sad 
consciousness of their loss ; accustomed to be led by others, they 
have no power over themselves, no faculty of self-communion, no 
world within their own bosoms. Some follow with timid obsequi- 
ousness in the footsteps of the great. The opinions, the feelings, 
nay, almost the very thoughts of these men, are from a foreign 
mint. Others worship the goddess, Fashion. ‘There are few whom 
her tyranny does not reach, her sceptre does not control. Her’s is 
the shrine to which they bow, and the idol to which they pay their 
homage. ‘They are busy, but accomplish nothing. Like butterflies, 
they flutter about with gilded wings, sporting in the sunbeams. But 
let all their vanities be swept away ; let the objects of their pursuit 
vanish, their sunshine be exchanged for darkness, the gay circle in 
which they lately moved for seclusion, and happiness too has de- 
parted, Whither now, Solitude, have thy charms fled? The soul, 
left to retire within itself, finds a vacancy which it is unable to fill. 
The pleasures of solitude—it sickens at the thought. There isa 
thirst which it cannot quench, a panting after something which it 
cannot find. Conscious that within itself are implanted no seeds of 


happiness, it searches abroad, but society is gone, nor can a substi- 
lute be found. 
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There is another class by whom retirement is shunned, not 5 
much from the paucity, as the multiplicity of thoughts which it o. 
casions. In the lonely hour of night, and the unoccupied moments 
of the day, the guilty are assailed by conscience, with her ten thou. 
sand stings. For such to find relief is impossible, save when 
attempt to drown these admonitions, by plunging deeper in the guif 
of dissipation and vice. No wonder that they associate solitude with 
suhonthaly and gloom, and fear it as they would the king of terrors, 
The more cultivated the intellect, the greater the amount of wreteb. 
edness ; the more enlightened the understanding, the keener the re. 
morse. Thus deprivation of society is actual misery to multitudes, 
They form no habits of self-intercourse, are dependent on others for 
their action and consequent happiness, or are perhaps educated and 
refined, but those from whose breasts guilt has banished peace for. 
ever, 

But we ought not thence to conclude, that solitude may never 
become profitable and attractive. ‘The wise, who see the vanities of 
the world, and the virtuous, who weep over the degradation of man, 
love at times to withdraw, and become spectators instead of actors, 
in the great drama of human life. It is then alone that prejudices 
are dispelled, that ardor is guided by the counsels of wisdom, and the 
judgment regulated by the principles of philosophy. As the world 
is the theatre for action, so solitude is the place for preparation. 
is there that the mind resorts to its own armory, and puts on a pano- 
ply of steel for the public contest. When in the midst of battle, 
the soldier does not stay to give polish or keenness to his sword : nor 
does the mind, in its more open strife with mind, learn the correct 
principles of action. Careful study in the closet, patient research 
in retirement, are necessary to success. Here habits of thought are 
cherished, the mind stands aloof from all external, places reliance 
on its own resources, and learns to enlarge its vision by healthy 
exercise. In solitude have been nurtured the most energetic and 
powerful minds that mankind ever saw. Here Demosthenes ac- 
quired that power of eloquence which enabled him to sway a nation, 
and bear down all before him with resistless might. Hence came 
forth a Newton and a Milton; the one to explore the mazes of sci- 
ence, and unlock the store-house of knowledge, the other to restore 
to earth her ancient muse, and inscribe his name high on the scroll 
of fame. 

The effect is no less happy upon the moral feelings. ‘Tempta- 
tions are removed, or lose in a measure their influence over us. All 
party feeling is laid aside, and truth is disencumbered of the mists of 
= The attractive brilliancy of earthly pleasure and earthly 

appiness fades away. Life is felt to be a dream, as the being and 
destiny of man are deliberatively surveyed. The objects of exis- 
tence are magnified to the view, and appear to outweigh the interests 
of time. Yet such themes for meditation are rendered sweet. We 


=: 
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sand on an eminence, while the past, the present, and the future, 
ie extended before us. From the contemplation, we derive lessons 
of morality and excellence. We trace through his mad career him 
who tramples on all law, human and divine ; we mark his exposure, 
his ignominy, and his fate. We follow the good man from infancy 
toage. We see him diffusing numberless blessings around him, re- 
joicing in the prosperity, and sympathizing with the woes of his fel- 
low men. We gaze atthe sunset of his life, as its last flickering ra 
expires. We behold him, who was before an inhabitant of this frail 
tenement of clay and chained down to earth, now enstamped with 
the image of purity and love ; we view him soaring away, to drink 
deep at the fountain of perennial bliss. Bright visions and antici- 
pations such as these, constitute many of the pleasures and benefits 
of solitude. Can the heart be otherwise than softened by this self- 
communion ? can the moral feelings be improved, and care and sor- 
row not be displaced by this influence of virtue and religion in re- 
tirement ¢ 

However much then society may be desirable, for the benefits it 
brings, and the happiness it bestows, itis in solitude that the mind is 
regulated, the noble qualities of the nature awakened, and the man 
better fitted for the employments of active life. He who traverses 
the sands of the desert, when faint with fatigue, and oppressed by 
the scorching sun, is gladdened by the oasis which offers to him 
shelter and repose. So he, whom earth can never satisfy, rejoices 
in those intervals of solitude, which sooth his sorrows, and fill his 
soul with tranquillity and peace. P 


THE WORN PEN. 


My pen is in rapid decay, 

Ere long there will nothing remain , 
Rough paper has worn it away ; 

Such paper I'll use not again. 


On superfine letter hot-pressed, 
It gaily would trip it along, 
And need not a moment of rest 

In writing a volume of song. 


So life quickly weareth away, 
When the page of our being is rough ; 
Let Fortune a smoother display, 
We slip along freely enough. 
VOL. 11. 17 
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AN ANTIQUE VISITOR. 


Hush! what's that? 

I see—I see—Ah no! ‘tis not—yet ‘tis— 

Ye powers! it is the—the—the—Pooh ! the cat! 
The devil take that stealthy pace of his! 

Again whatist? The wind?) No, no,—this time 

It is the sable friar—as before, 
With awful footsteps, regular as rhyme, 

Or (as rhymes may be in these days) much more. 

Byron. 


‘l'ue first day of vacation! Does one’s heart ever beat with joy, 
and does the blood ever flow through one’s veins with a vigor and 
warmth that diffuses additional life throughout his whole system, reo- 
dering him keenly sensible to all the various sources of pleasure, and 
kindly disposed towards every existing creature? — If ever, it is on 
the first day of a college vacation, Far be it from me to depreciate 
the soul-stirring delights of the classic page, the captivating myste- 
ries of a mathematical problem, or the truly bracing joys of a stormy- 
morning chapel-ward walk. I have experienced all these, and, 
doubtless, received my share of the gratifications arising therefrom ; 
yet let me tell thee, dear reader !—sub rosd, however—I have seen 
the day when I would have gladly exchanged six weeks, ay ! or 
even a whole term, of the so much lauded mathematical, metaphys- 
ical, classical joys fora single week of vacation delights. 

Of such a character were my feelings on the evening of the first 
day of our last vacation. My wonder-working Olmsted's stove, 
filled to the brim with the best Lehigh in the yard, was performing 
its wonted office with most marvelous despatech—my light was so 
shaded that it beamed forth the most perfeetly 
radiance, and the wind was whistling the same old tune around the 
window, as I accommodated myself to the various inequalities of a 
wonderfully hard-bottomed arm-chair of unbounded capacity. This 
same article was thereupon suffered to pass through the first part of 
an evolution familiar to all horse-jockeys, viz. that of rearing itself 
upon its hind legs ; which being done, nothing more rernained for me 
to do, than to encircle the already mentioned stove with my pedal 
extremities, and suffer them to rest gently upon the edge of the 
mantel which is some four or five feet from the level of the floor. 

The act of transforming animals of the quadrupedal genus into 
that of bipeds is, in some cases, we ourselves will allow, ‘treason 
against nature.’ But, in the case now before us, so many manilest 
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advantages arise from the transformation, that we students are in the 
habit of constantly doing it, and some of us have even become so 
hardened in our wickedness as to experience no smitings of con- 
science for the unnatural deed. We have nothing to say to those 
ivnx-eyed European traveling critics, who, mistaking the inability 
tu appreciate the delights arising from the above transformation for 
“refinement,” have honored us with a few entirely gratuitous sneers 
on the occasion, and who, inasmuch as their landlords at home break- 
fast them on toast and coffee, consider themselves authorized in de- 
claring that any addition thereto is a sure index of semi-barbarism, 
one degree only above the Cherokee and Hottentot state of society— 
to these geniuses we have nothing atall to say, for an almost infinite 
tnultitude of reasons, the principal of which is, that we are well aware 
that they never would know it were we to say any thing. This 
reason alone is sufficient to deter from any such attempt persons 
who like us are generally satisfied with one good reason, and who 
have been known even to suffer sentiments, (which accorded with 
our own preconceived opinions,) to be broached in our presence, 
without contradiction, although it was perfectly evident to most per- 
sons that they were entirely unfounded, 

Would to heaven that our numerous readers were no more cap- 
tious on these points than we ourselves! ‘Then might we sail along 
quietly and pleasantly in our little tiny vessel ; but now, forsooth, 
we cannot graze a jutting rock, or rub upon a shoal, without our 
readers imperatively demanding that we at once stop and prove toa 
demonstration that we were in no danger of being wrecked thereon. 
Beshrew all these ungentlemanly cavils of thine, dear reader! hin- 
der us not, we entreat thee, in this our onward course! Little chil- 
dren must be humored at times however, ‘tis said, and we therefore 
for once will condescend to give our reasons for our actions—not that 
we care one farthing for our readers’ good opinion, by no means ! 
like all true authors we write for ourselves solely, and are supremely 
indifferent to the decisions of others—(prithee, reader! excuse this 
long parenthesis,) simply to show that we have them, and moreover 
always can, if necessary, produce them. 

We can then, we say, most satisfactorily prove, both by strength 
of argument, and, if this should fail, by strength of muscle, that the 
above is the only truly rational method of locating one’s self. Does 
one’s mind feel disposed to reflection, or is one’s body averse to any 
sudden change of place? Our learned professor assureth us that 
bodies resting on three points of support are far less liable to de- 
rangement than when resting on more, and, in this case, our limbs, 
at their farthest extremities traversing each other, afford this desira- 
ble third support. Is it probable, or possible that our ideas will lack 
sufficient poetry to prevent our falling to sleep? In such a case, our 
center of gravity will have a most extensive field for its vagaries, ere 
i's line of direction wandereth without the base—a most essential 
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requisite, the same authority has oftentimes assured us, for the i. 
tainment of stability. Is the cranium for a moment poverty-stricken, 
or, in other words, destitute of ideas ¢ Even as the small column 
of water will support and raise to an equal height the column of ip. 
finite magnitude, in like manner will the increased pressure upon our 
base, arising from the superior elevation of our * lamp-lighters,”* 
cause an influx of matter into our cerebral organs, which can thence 
be easily retailed for the edification of an admiring world. Does the 
eye in its wanderings forth seek diversity of prospect ? ; Verily and 
in truth, the protrusion of our bodies in the above specified manner 
adds at once beauty and interest tothe scenery, ye relieving the 
tame, dull view of. things around, and gladdening the eyes of the 
beholder with that most interesting of all objects—his own person, 

There! my dear reader! there is the longest paragraph L intend 
to have in the whole piece, penned, too, entirely for your benefit, full 
of sage reasoning, weighty enough to convince ~ respectable scep- 
tic, in which class | hope you enroll yourself. If you’re not satis- 
fied yet, then—hang it all! prove it yourself! Vim off. Whata 
pity it is that our friends will not be content with our word on ali 
these points ! Were that the case we should have been half through 
our oe ere this, while now we are hardly started. However, we 
shall bring it all up against them in due time. And now in future, 
we entreat our readers to take it for granted that we have reasons for 
all our sayings and all our actions, even though we do not stop by 
the way to point them out. Surely, no one should know so well as 
ourselves about this matter. Let us then ever cherish this sublime 
posture—let the hitherto abased feet now be exalted—let the map- 
tel receive its wonted burthen, and let us not sacrifice divinely -sprung 
‘comfort’ to miscalled refinement ! 

As usual, a coffee-pot was simmering most furiously upon the 
stove, (students are invariably earthward inclined during vacation.) 
warning me by its melodious notes, that soon its contents would be 
potable, and all things around were thus in a most delectable state of 
repose, when I leaned back my head into my chair, and, resigning 
myself to the influences of the time and situation, gave way to the 
most interesting reflections 1 could possibly summon up belore me. 
_ This however was no easy task, and as an assistant in the oper 
tion, I took from a box upon the table, an extra-fine Spanish cigar, 
one extremity of which bringing, for a moment, in contact with the 
flame of the lamp until it assumed a fierce and warlike hue, | theo 
scientifically inserted the nether end midway between the center and 
left corner of my mouth. As the morning breeze dispels the mist 
collected through the night upon the mountain-tops, (by Jupiter! | 
believe I could write poetry,) so did the rarefied air from the radiator 
of my stove cause the mouth-issuing smoke to ascend and_ resolve 
itself into thin lamine of matter over my head. 
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Thus far all was right, and now, diminishing the angle of my eye- 
lids, to somewhat less than five degrees, I surveyed the realms of my 
little empire with the utmost self-complacency. “ How pure and 
unalloyed,” I mentally exclaimed, “are the delights of innocence 
and sobriety ! The most ultra temperance-ultraist of the day can 
see around me nothing to shock his feelings, nor can the most invete- 
rate enemy to college dissipation find food for invective in the plain, 
simple, non-convivial style of pleasure in which IT am now indulging. 
Away! ye votaries of Bacchus ! ye drowners of thought in the 
sparkling bowl! ye worshipers of the midnight joy and the morn- 
ing pain! ye frequent subjects of the President’s epistolary corres- 
pondence to your honored sires! away! afflict me not with the wild 
delirium of your joys, but leave me to the delights of my own 
uncensurable gratifications! Ye anxious lookers forward to the re- 
sults of the coming examination! ye who couple the name of Beel- 
zebub with that of tutor, and Lucifer* with that of monitor! be 
gone! tempt me not with the false and hollow joys in which ye are 
wont to indulge !”” 

Hereupon, startled by an exceeding great noise from the region 
of my stove, I looked, and lo! the liquid, which thereupon sat, was 
now like some tenant of the sky (perhaps barn-yard would be more 
correct) ruffling its plumes, and even in its wrath overflowing its cus- 
tomary bound, or as the vulgate hath it—my coffee-pot was boiling 
over. 1 hasted to remove it to a less overpoweringly hot station, 
and having imbibed a ‘ quantum suflicit”’ of its contents, then re- 
sumed my seat, and with it my meditations. 

Insensibly my thoughts were upon the immense progress that I had 
made—the vast strides that 1 had taken, during the past term, in the 
realms of science and kterature. And here, kind reader—since | 
have been thus far the hero of my own tale—allow me gently to in- 
sinuate a little information respecting myself. Already have I 
mounted the third round of the ladder of science—that is to say, I 
ama member of the Junior class! Heavens! how my head be- 
comes dizzy, as I contemplate from this exalted height the fast di- 
minishing world below! how my brain reels as I think of the lofty 
eminence to which | have attained, and what ineffable pity pervades 
my breast as | think of the poor Sophs and Fresh, toiling up the 
ascent below! 

How one’s ideas expand, and what additional importance he ac- 
quires—in his own estimation | mean—as he reflects upon the vast 
acquisitions he has made—this fierce but successful inroad upon the 
field of science! and what lofty and sublime emotions fill his mind, 
as he calmly and quietly contemplates the fearful perils which he 
has undergone—the storms he has so nobly weathered ! 


* Morning and evening star—emphatically. 
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It is surprising too what an immense influence our studies have 
over our immediate thoughts. Many a time have I caught myself, 
during the period the class were occupied in perusing the treatise 
on the “strength of materials,’’* investigating the probable strength 
of my venerable arm-chair—how much deeper TE could whittle on 
the arm of it, ere it would break, or how many units of weight my 
corporeal parts would, in all probability, receive, before that, by the 
influence of gravity, an eflect was produced too overpowering for 
the constitution of the chair. In like manner, when groping our 
way through those remarks upon the “ collision of bodies,”’+ have | 
often sat, pondering and wondering what would be the effect arising 
from the collision of myself and a beloved tutor in the coming reci- 
tation. 

Particularly was I wont to indulge in reflections on the Jatter 
subject, when it so happened that the lesson lacked sufficient inter. 
est to command the attention necessary for its perfect mastery. 
Then, peculiarly, did such reflections urge themselves upon me with 
an almost overpowering interest—nay ! it has (marvelous to relate) 
even been the case that these agitations of the mind have so strongly 
affected the body, that I have really after them felt unable to attend 
the recitation at all, but have considered myself under the necessity 
of taking my meals in my own room, and reporting myself among 
the number of the indisposed, until the subjects causing such intense 
emotions had been thoroughly disposed of by the class. When such 
was the case, my health was invariably observed to improve at once, 
and that too with surprising rapidity. 

To so great a degree are the states of the mind and body, one’s 
thoughts and one’s feelings, affected by the studies of the term. lt 
is strange, no doubt, but we positively assure our readers that it is no 
less true than strange, and if any one feels disposed to doubt this 
second assurance, we only advise him to make a few inquiries of al- 
most any member of any class, and we dare stake our honor, that he 
will corroborate our testimony by mentioning several persons on 
whom such effects are wont to be produced. ‘ However,’ thought 
I, ‘ farewell to you now! ye text-books, a fortnight’s farewell ! and 
oh! ye darlings of my heart ! may ye enjoy this release from service 
as well as 1! If your innate worth and dignity ever permit you (0 
shake your leathern sides with laughter, now is the time, carpe 
diem! though by the immortal gods! in your laughter, 1 entreat 
you, wax not fat, for in truth ye are already of most formidable 
bulk to those about to investigate your contents. a0 

lhus sublimely did 1, on that memorable evening, cogitate within 
myself, ‘That dread hour of night was fast approaching in which 
elves and fairies are said to dance most vigorously, and others of the 


Vid Olmsted's Phil. Vol. i pp. 269-84, Ibid. Vol. i. pp. oll 
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ghostly tribe to mingle with mankind more freely, frisking and ca- 
pering and gamboling with additional dexterity. ‘In other words, it 
is nearly twelve o'clock. Hark! even now the college clock is 
pealing forth its slow and distal notes. What mournful yet pleas- 
ing thoughts come over our minds, as we hear proclaimed thus slowly 
that the witching hour of night is come—that now, if ever, legions 
of shadowy forms are hovering round our heads, and engaged in their 
wanton sports. One's heart will beat yet faster at such a time, in 
spite of all his boasted philosophy, his stoical indifference, or his 
vaunted calmness. 

The last note was struck, and the sound was fast dying away in 
that strange, waving melody, now for a moment seeming to vather 
strength, but then as quickly losing it, and soon melting entirely 
away into the vieing melody of the air without. I was deepl 
musing on the strange nature of the sound still lingering a, 
and, in the deep recesses of my mind, had devised some, doubtless, 
wonderful theory as regards its nature, which is now unfortunately 
lost to the world, when my meditations were disturbed by feeling 
several light taps upon my left shoulder. 

Had 1 been in a posture somewhat more favorable, I] should, with- 
out doubt, have jumped some dozen feet perpendicular in the air, or 
at least, as high as [ could, without materially damaging the ceil- 
ing; but my readers will doubtless recollect in how unfavorable a 
position | was placed for performing any such feat—in fact, | could 
not possibly have done it, without causing great derangement to the 
furniture around, and articles incumbent thereupon, consisting of 
several chairs, stove, table, coflee-pot, ete. So this was out of the 
question. 

My next thought was to give a most deadly yell. To tell the 
truth, | was just making up my mouth into the shape necessary to 
go through the operation genteelly, when my cigar fell down into 
my lap, and the lighted end coming in contact with my hand, burnt 
it so confoundedly, that I forgot, for nearly half a minute, to go 
through the after part of the maneuver. It was now decidedly too 
late to go through any of the fashionable methods of acknowledging 
surprise. | therefore calmly picked up my cigar, brushed the ashes 
from my lap, and then, for want of more heroic language in which 
to express myself, coolly said, ‘come in!” 

_ Great was my surprise, you may be assured, when I beheld, edg- 
ing around into a more full view, a venerable old man, apparently 
between seventy and eighty years of age. From beneath a heavy 
pair of rather dark eyebrOws, twinkled a pair of piercing gray eyes, 
Which seemed to scan most minutely every object within his ken. 
His features were small—a sharp aquiline nose, rather sunken cheek 
bones, and a protruding chin. [lis forehead was unusually broad 
and high, bespeaking at once the man of mind and thought, and 
rom beneath a broad-brimmed hat strayed a few locks of almost 
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silvery whiteness. A waistcoat, with pockets of immeasurable 4. 
mensions, was surmounted with the antiquely-cut coat of the old. 
fashioned homespun blue, while breeches of black, tightly fitting, 
and succeeded at the knees by gaiters of superlative whiteness, to. 
gether with the once fashionable low shoes, surmounted by huge 
silver buckles, completed the ‘outward man.’ With one hand thrus 
deeply into his rearmost coat-pocket and grasping in the other a sul. 
stantial oaken staff, which he ever and anon pressed firmly agains 
the floor, he advanced, stooping a little, it is true, but still with, 
firm and heavy step. ; 

My first impulse was to demand an explanation of the cause of 
this rude intrusion, but when | saw his venerable countenance and 
heard the short dry cough with which he was afflicted, my resent 
ment was changed at once to — and pity. Instead therefore 
of loading him with invectives for his ill manners, as was my first 
intention, | politely motioned to a seat by my side, and then patient. 
ly, though it is true with much surprise, waited the announcement 
of his mission. 

He quietly took the seat, then leaning his cane against the wall, 
placed his elbows on his knees, and bending down his head until his 
chin rested upon his hands, turned those piercing, twinkling eyes full 
on my face. Stull he spoke not a word, and I, imagining that he cas 
a wistful glance at my cigar, reached to the table for the box, and 
holding it out to him, thus invited him to partake. 

With a look, as I fancied, of the most sovereign contempt, he turned 
away—probably the reason was that they were not paid for—leav- 
ing me to return the rejected offerings to their aco yo a Then 
drawing from his waistcoat pocket a short two inch pipe, blackened 
and hardened with smoke until it fairly shone, together with a mode- 
rate sized piece of the fragrant weed, and a huge jack-knife of most 
formidable appearance, he proceeded to fill his pipe. 

Out of courtesy to him, took from my mouth my cigar until be 
had finished the task, when having reached him a burning paper, | 
replaced it, and watched him as he went through the operation of 
lighting his pipe. ‘The kindly herb soon takes the flame, and now 
dense columns of smoke gallantly issue from his mouth, and app 
rently to his entire satisfaction, for he leans back in his chair, places 
one leg gently over the other, and then quietly folds his hands ovet 
the head of his cane, which he now takes from the wall. 

. A bad habit,” said he, after having sat thus for some minutes, 
until the mouth-issuing smoke had compleyely enveloped him in it 
multitudinous folds, “a bad habit—this smoking—you youngster 
have fallen into of late.” 


" Pardon me!” said I, “your business with me this evening, if 
you please 7” 


“It was once,” continued he, apparently without heeding the in- 
terruption, and between every three words puffing out most glorious 
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volumes of smoke, “ it was once customary for the young men not 
ty be too aspiring in their deeds—there was a time when they were 
content to wait the ‘year of discretion,’ before they soared so high 
ys to indulge in this practice, which should be the old man’s exclu- 
sive prerogative. But now a centennarian like myself feels ashamed 
to be seen with a pipe in bis mouth, while so many of these forward, 
upstart, little puppies are to be seen swaggering through the streets, 
pulling away like one of these new-fangled steam engines. It’s a 
hurning shame—that’s all;’’ and he applied himself with renewed 
vigor to his pipe. 

“ Any thing in particular with me this evening?’ T again inquired. 

He went on. ‘1 like, to be sure, to see our young men imitate 
the example of their fathers, as far as is consistent with their tender 
aye, but to be outdone by them is a little too bad—that’s all.” 

I saw that it would be of no use to endeavor to directly turn the 
conversation, unless my efforts were seconded. I therefore pursued 
another course. 

“ You don’t consider the march of intellect—the onward progress 
of free and liberal principles, which is now being made,”’ | remarked, 
“It is universally allowed, you must recollect, that the present gen- 
eration are as much in advance of their fathers, as regards wisdom, 
as one generation can be superior to another.” 

“* Don’t consider—don’t consider!’ consider enough, if that is 
all that’s necessary. T consider the present generation as on the high 
row! to ruin; (and he here raised his hand in a most solemn manner.) 
Iconsider that this whole country lies exposed to most fearlul de- 
struction, from which nothing but the most speedy and thorough re- 
formation can free them—that’s all ;”’ and he renewed his devotions 
tu his comforter, 

“Whi, really!’ rejoined I, “that’s enough, I should think—pro- 
vided, however, you can prove such to be actually the fact; other- 
wise you must allow me to remain in the dubious state.” 

“«Prove such to be the fact!’ ” he replied, fiercely ; ‘ does the 
universal disregard, shown by the present generation to long estab- 
lished customs and usages, prove nothing? Does the utter desti- 
tution of correct feeling and sentiment on the part of the community, 
in regard to all subjects which most nearly concern them prove noth- 
ing’ However,” added he, with more moderation, “ this is nothing 
atall tothe point. I visit you this evening, young man, on the most 
portant business, Therefore divest, | entreat thee, thy mouth of 
that cigar, and hear me attentively. In me you behold the presiding 
genius of Yale College !” 

Scarce were the above words uttered, when an odd pair of divi- 
ders, together with a “Gunter’s scale of equal parts,” and divers 
other instruments appertaining to college science, which I had for 
some time perceived fidgeting uneasily upon the table, to my utter 
amazement now erected themselves, and bowed thrice most reve- 
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rentially towards my guest. At the same instant, the solutions to 
some half a dozen or more “ problems for practice,”* appended tp 
the remarks on the “specific gravity of bodies,” and which I in som, 
unaccountable way (which, in spite of all b can do, will sometiny: 
occur) had “ skinned,”’+ to meet the demands of our last recitation 
slunk away with all imaginable dispatch to the farthest corner of tix 
room, while, treading on their heels, a stray Murphy’s Tacitus, which 
but a moment before was reposing in conscious worth and dignity. 
was now seen winging its flight in company with them, though on 
might clearly see that it was evidently ashamed of its company, 
The old gentleman appeared in no whit surprised or discomposed 4 
these sudden movements—doubtless they are common, every-da 
occurrences with him. 

The reader will here be pleased again to call to mind how sinister 
my position was for any sudden movements—the recollection of this 
fact will doubtless abate his surprise, when LT inform him that] re- 
ceived the above announcement from the old gentleman withou 
evincing any marks of surprise—in fact, took it quite coolly—to 
coolly, probably, according to his ideas of propriety, for he pause’ 
a moment, and then repeated, with increased emphasis, “ lam 
you behold the presiding genius of Yale College!” 1 bowed « 
respectfully as the nature of the case and attendant circumstances 
would allow. He seemed satisfied, and proceeded with a most di:- 
nified air. 

“ Doubtless you are surprised at the reception of this visit from 
me, at such an hour. But you will soon learn, and therefore atten’, 
I beseech you, ‘auribus erectis.’” 

On hearing the old man’s extensive quotation, I involuntan’ 
smiled. It was unmannerly, L confess, yet the quotation was s 
formally introduced, that | consider myself almost pardonable. To 
conceal my ill manners, therefore, I reached to the table for another 
cigar. 

“Nay! nay!’’ said he, pettishly, for he had observed the smi 
“lay down thy cigar and attend, for this matter concerneth thee 
most nearly. IT understand that you, in the plenitude of your ™* 
dom, have had the audacity to contribute to a late number of the 
College Magazine.” 

“Really! said I, after having performed the usual amount o 
fidgeting in my chair, consequent to all such disclosures, “ really. 
I was not aware that the fact was so generally known.” 


* Vid. Olmsted's Phil. Vol. i. pp. 319-20. 

t For the edification of the uninitiated, we subjoin the following definite: 
“ To skin—to pilfer, to fileb, ete. A student is said to skin a problem, whe’ 
places the most implicit faith in the correctness of his neighbor's solution ol | 
or atleast suilicient to warrant bestowing upon it the rites of aduption.”"—Ce 
Lexicon, Vol. vi 
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«Young man!” said he, sternly, “ interrupt me not! It is true, 
as you say, that the fact is not generally known, for the evident rea- 
son that but few take sufficient interest in your productions to make 
any inquiries concerning their author, But 1, of course, knew who 
he was, and am now present to give you a few practical hints, in 
case you ever make another attempt.” 

« Parce mihi!” LT immediately exclaimed. The old gentleman 
now smiled in turn, then added, 

“Fear not! | shall institute no very pointed criticisms, no com- 
arisons With other communications—in fine, nothing tending very 
seriously to afflict your sensibilities, which I perceive are very ten- 
der.” 

“Quite so!” L replied, and to prove it, made a most desperate 
effort to sneeze, which however being a decided failure, as my last 
resort, | blew my nose, 

“Do not imagine,” he continued, “that you are the only one 
that has been honored by a visit from me. Far from it! I have 
heen occupied during the whole of the past week in visits to those 
lucky souls who, like you, have been honored with a seat in that high 
temple of fame, as also those who preside over its erection. But 
vou are all emphatically a stitl-necked race. Not one can 1 con- 
vince that the Magazine is susceptible of almost infinite improvement, 
not only taken as a whole, but also in its component parts sepa- 
rately.” 

“Do you find any thing deserving of censure in one piece in par- 
ticular inquired. 

“Much!” he replied. “In the first place it is disgraceful that, 
as yet, seareely an article has appeared in the present volume directly 
ilustrative of the existing state of College society—the manners, 
leclings, prevailing sentiments, opinions, etc. of its members, and 
ten thousand other things that the world is dying with impatience to 
snow. And now, what I want of you is, that you betake yourself 
tothe task of delineating some of the most marked features of Col- 
lege society, for the edification of mankind in general, and maga- 
in particular.” 

On hearing these words, [heaved an inward groan, and as the old 
nan paused, | ventured to observe, “ that in my opinion the scenes 
and incidents of college life lacked suflicient interest, either to in- 
‘ruct or amuse, and that there was, in fine, little or no subject for 
remarks in the events of a college life.” 

“What! ejaculated the old man, lifting his eyes in astonishment, 
“no subject for remarks! Why, my boy! don’t you recollect the 
old saying that ‘college is a world in miniature ?’ ”’ 

“It’s not the ‘better world,’ I take it,” was my reply. 
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“ Why, no! not precisely—but then you know bad is the bes, 
and we must not complain. However, follow me! and I'll soo 
dispel from your breast all such ideas as that Yale College lacks 
scenes of interest. Follow me!” and the old man started up, by. 
toned his coat, grasped his cane and moved towards the door, 

“It is very cold this evening,” 1 murmured, as I heard the wind 
roaring without. 

« Pshaw ! come along! never mind the cold!” 

« At least,” said 1, “ you'll take a cup of coffee before you go!” 
He consented. “1 would offer you a glass of wine, but the fact of 
it is, I’m not very fond—zounds! what am thinking of would 
say I’m a member of the new ly-formed oe tee-total” society. Per. 
haps you've heard something of it?” Linquired, 

“Oh, yes! I know all about what you graceless young rogues are 
engaged in. But come! let’s be off!” 

Buttoning on my “ dread-nought” coat, | was soon following him 
out the room. We descended the stairs, and stood out upon the 
‘green’ now white with snow, 

“There! said the old man, pointing, as he spoke, do you see 
that light in the farthest corner of South Middle ¢ Well! we'll see 
what is going on there.” 

We softly ascended the stairs, stood by the door, and peeping 
through the key-hole, saw a poor fellow deeply immersed in * Day's 
Mathematics,” “Conic Sections,” ete. Never in my life did behold 
the expression of complete agony so vividly depictured as on ji 
face while turning over the leaves of the latter.‘ Hyperbolic 
curve ! parabolic curve !"’ muttered he, “ hang it all, diabolic curve 
must come next, take it.” 

* Tle is alittle mistaken there,” whispered my guide, “ that’s what 
I call a generic term applicable to a// the others.” 1 inwardly bless- 
ed the old man for the thought. The fellow heard us whispering, 
I imagine, for he started up and came toward the door, As we per 
ceived this movement, we took to our heels, and scampering, with 
the true ‘ devil-take-the-hindmost’ speed, down the stairs, soon again 
stood out upon the green. 

“ You young rascal!” said the old man, puffing and wheezing 
like a young ‘ locomotive,’ “ hav’nt you more manners than to piteb 
over me in that kind of style? Why! there are not half a dozen 
whole bones in my body! However, let that pass. Supposing we 
make a move into the other entry.” So said, so done. As we et 
tered, we could hear sounds of uproarious mirth, now a song, now § 
shout, and now a yell of frantic delight. Come on!” says the old 
man, “come on! don’t be afraid!’ 

“A rather gratuitous supposition—that last of yours,” I remarke’. 

‘Hush! not a word !” whispered he, as we stood before the door, 
‘now listen.” ‘They were singing away most furiously, if not me- 
lodiously, upon an old song— 
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«“ Away with vour circles, sines, tanvents, and squares! 
For Day and tor Euclid not one of us cares. 
Dume Nature hath taught us to form a curved line, 
With a ciuecle of triends round a boule of wine! 

Oh! a bottle of wine! a bottle of wine! 
For our song is in praise of a boule of wine '” 


«“ Poor fellows!” said my guide as we descended, “ poor fellows! 
curred lines are evidently their favorites, but Pm cual afraid 
that some of them will before long be engaged in investigating the 
nature of what is vulgarly called a ‘ bee line,’ drawn in the directions 
of their separate domicils, pointed out to them by those who stand 
high in authority over them, instead of a curved one taught by dame 
Nature.” 

Our next visit was to a room in the basement of old ‘South,’ 
where some dozen of those lately initiated into the mysteries of a 
college life were congregated, and seated around a stove, in the 
highest glee imaginable at their temporary respite from study, were 
engayed in the discussion of—say a half bushel—perhaps more—of 
baked murphies. [glanced in at the key-hole. 

“Gad zooks! Enoch! what the deuce d’ye suppose tutor B— 
would say if he should catch us spreeing it here at this rate 7 eh? 
said one of them. 

“Blast tutor B—!” was the courageous reply, “ who's afraid ?” 

Hereupon my companion gave a gentle tap on the door, when— 
who'd have thought it 7—potatoes, Freshmen, skins, ete. vanished 
in the twinkling of an eye, into a proximate closet, where we per- 
formed the same evolution “ in medias aures.” 

But why dwell longer on these scenes? Need I relate how we 
mounted up to Cockloft Hall—how sprites and fairies round us flock- 
ed, shook hands with him who Jed me on, and kindly nodded to my- 
sell: Or need I show how we dived down into the cavernous re- 
cesses of Commons Hall—saw cooks and waiters at their antics, cut 
their capers, without a wish, a hope, a fear?’ Or need I tell of 
Seniors to the ears immersed in love of research after metaphysical 
lore—or any of the things I saw? Suffice it that I saw them, and 
would’st thou see them too? then must thou tread the path that I 
have trod, and thou wilt see them as they only should be seen. 

If, dear reader, you are still awake, imagine us returned to my 
room, our seats resumed, cigars and pipes re-lit, and us pufling away 
at them with the energy of veteran smokers for the space of ten 
minutes or more in the most profound silence. The old man ap- 
peared inclined to sleep, and to arouse him I inquired what all this 
had to do with the object of his visit to me ? 

“ Every thing,” he replied, in a tone that showed he was any 
thing but disposed to sleep. “Do you recollect him that was po- 
ring over Conies—those who were luxuriating over potatoe skins, or 
those of Cockloft memory.” 
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“ Certainly,” said I, “1 recollect them.” 

« Well then!” be continued, “while you have such subjects for 
remark, never again turn to any thing out of College walls, As 
every periodical should fully represent the condition of the commu. 
nity from which it emanates, so should your Magazine be the mir- 
ror of College affairs. ‘This alone can render it interesting—for this 
alone was it established, and not to be merely the receptacle of any 
idle tale the busy imagination can conjure up. Besides,” he added, 
“there is another class for which you should write. Look there !” 

I turned my eyes as directed and beheld an elegant and extensive 
library. Upon the wall was placed a “ List of Books purchased 
during the months of August and September, 1968.” I was about 
to turn away, when | saw a young man enter and inquire for some- 
thing descriptive of college manners, Customs, etc. during the first 
part of the previous century. 

“ Nothing of the kind in the library,” replied the librarian, “ wait 
a moment though! let me see! was’nt our Magazine published as 
early as that? Ah, yes! here are the first volumes for eighteen 
hundred thirty five, six—and seven.” 

“The very articles | want,” said the young man, and forthwith 
lugged off some half dozen volumes. 

“And now,” resumed my guest, “ would you have posterity search 
in vain? Would you have them lament that their ancestors have 
left them no memorial of their collegiate career? Consider this, my 
son. Ponder over, | beseech you, and gather sapience from my 
words,” 

He rose to leave. 

“Hat ha! ha!’ laughed I, “do you think posterity will be very 
anxious to know whether in the year eighteen hundred thirty seven 
Freshmen ate potatoe-skins, or whether Juniors sang drinking-songs’ 
If not, [don’t see how they are to be benefitted by this visit of yours, 
for I'll be hanged if I can do what you want me to, any better than 
I could before you put your foot within this room.” 

He glanced an eye of indignation at me, and then again seating 
himself, said— 

“Is your brain then so utterly destitute of ideas as this would 
seem to prove? Well, then! listen to me, and I'll tell you a tale of 
college life to refresh your jaded brain. So let me fill and light my 
pipe once more |” 

These formalities were soon over with. Then scientifically ad- 
Justing his proportions in my leathern-backed chair, he proceeded in 
his narration. 


( he continued.) 
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MUSIC. 
Wuy, minstrel, gleams thy kindling eye 
With rapture so divine? TR 
Why wakes the harp its melody, « : he 
Beneath that touch of thine! 
J 
Thou reveling in the purest bliss 4 
| To mortals ever given: Ve 
Who longs tor aught surpassing this, oR 
Must look for it in Heaven. 
And think’st thou ‘tis the thrilling swell 
music in its might, 
t Which stirs within thy bosom’s cell, 
7 And fills thee with delight! 
' That melting strain, to thee so dear, 
Is but the trembling air; 
And it might fill another ear, 
Aud move no rapture there. 
e No! ‘twas a deeper tone that spoke, 
Than thy tull harp-string’s roll; 
For this, though sweet, has only wok 
The of thy soul, 
y 
- — 
n PAPERS FROM THE ATTIC 
g No. IV. 
d MAGNANIMITY. 
y Ir is a truth which comes home to every good man’s heart almost 
every day of his life, that the world acts like a blind man in the dis- 
|. tribution of its favors; or, in other words, that the adventitious dis- 


n tinctions of circumstances are by no means just standards of merit. 
lt is discovered and that too without much effort, that the principles 
upon which the world mostly proceeds are at war with justice ; and 
that it is one of the rarest things in nature, when a given course of 
human conduct meets with neither more nor less than its proper re- 
ward, Nothing is more common than to see splendid villiany dig- 
nified by office, while patient merit is left with no emolument, save 
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the consciousness of a high and growing virtue. Human reason has 
been perverted by ages of darkness, and that nice discrimination and 
profound judgment which ought to sit as umpires over the actions of 
men, are no where to be found. In their places, we have judgments 
that are swayed by prepossessions, and those the most dangerous: 
and the ak leading captive the moral feclings, has shot from its 
orbit, and wandered away almost beyond recall. 

There are however a very few in the world who have not this mep. 
tal blindness, and who have magnanimity enough to challenge the 
opinions of the multitude ; there are a few who still possess that 
freshness of feeling which is susceptible of the nicest shades in mora| 
character, and who when once convicted of the justice or expedi- 
ency of any course of conduct, have moral courage enough to carry 
their principles into action. ‘They have learned that great truth in 
morals, that right strengthens right, and are fully possessed of suck 
a sufliciency of knowledge, as makes them prefer a good path to an 
evil one, 

It is such men as these who can feel the truth asserted at the head 
of this paper; and it is to such and such only we are to look, would 
we want models for the daily duties of life. The world spurns them 
often, it is true ; but it is not a truth reserved for the discovery of the 
nineteenth century, that the eyes of mankind are not always open to 
their own best advantage. We as often as any other way take a 
fool for a philosopher, and in the supremacy of our ignorance hold 
as cheap the rarest blessings of providence. Nothing is more evi- 
dent to every reflecting man, than that we voluntarily choose error 
while truth is blazing in our faces; and that with the two paths be- 
fore us we often take the bad one, though blocked up with difficulties. 

No higher evidence is afforded of the perverted state of the hu- 
man intellect, than is deduced from considerations of the principles 
on which the world proceeds in judging of men’s actions; and a 
most melancholy account of it is accumulated by the simple fact, 
that it bestows its rewards indiscriminately without regard to the mo- 
tives which inspire our conduct. Now the true method of coming 
at the importance of any splendid achievement, is by weighing well 
the motives which led to that achievement. No act in itself con- 
sidered is of any value, and no act can be properly considered apart 
from its relations. It is the motive alone which gives greatness to 
deed, and which properly sets one man above another; and when 
the world comes up to this high principle, and men’s actions are 
shaped accordingly, society will instantly be raised from its low con- 
dition, and stand upon a basis at once dignified and commanding. 
The splendid specimens of moral excellence which start up bere 
and there from the dead level of society, are nothing else than the 
incipient struggles of some mighty spirit, which is destined to bring 
about this same consummation. “As the eye travels back to a din 
antiquity, they are scattered like lights along the path-way ; they 
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are fire-fly lamps over a dead marsh at midnight; flashes of the na- 
tive pride and power of the intellect starting up amid human cor- 
ruption. 

With the knowledge which such considerations as these give us, 
how culpable is that man who falls in with the current, and is con- 
tented with folly because the multitude are so. The whisperings 
of a good conscience cannot be his, nor has his heart been trained to 
appreciate the excellence of virtue. No man is altogether destitute 
of goodness, nor is there a heart on the face of the globe, but will 
start into heroism under certain circumstances ; but it is that sensi- 
bility which apprises us of the east departures from rectitude, which 
makes us see in the most inconsiderable of our actions some moral 
relation, which makes us regard all such relations apart from extra- 
neous circumstances, and which leads us to hold to them sunply for 
themselves considered, that is worthy to be coveted. Most men are 
willing to be sometimes virtuous ; there never was a heart entire! 
deadened to the pleasing consciousness of deeds well done. The 
beautiful tradition of some one’s scattering flowers on the grave of 
Nero, is not without its moral ; for it shows a corner in his heart yet 
open to the finer sensibilities of our nature, and that there was some- 
thing redeemable in him which could make one eye moisten, when 
the world cursed him. But that high and persuasive principle which 
is sensitive to a fault, which leads a man to move right onward and 
cherish it for its own sake, which moves him to disdain every mi- 
nor consideration— 


‘Th’ applause of states, the mingled multitude, 
The thunder-plaudit of the world’— 


and to do that which the promptings of an honest heart tells him is 
right; this is the heroism of virtue. A height as difficult in the at- 
tainment, as it is dignified in the possession ; and he who has attain- 
ed it may well be called a great man. 

If the definition we have thus come at of a great man be the cor- 
rect one, how mortifying is the picture of human greatness! That 
man alone is great who dares do right, is the truth established ; and 
of the world’s great and good men, what multitudes does this defini- 
tion shut out! ‘The mighty names which have traveled down to us 
from other ages, and been sounded in our ears with every thing 
which could elevate and dignify, what are they! Our blind idolatry 
to intellect—our deification of villains and cut throats in purple— 
our pushing to the clouds those whose breath has been a blight and 
mildew to society—what is all this! The principles on which we 
have proceeded are wrong—our minds have been blinded—the 
blackness of darkness has been over us—and we have lent our in- 
fluence to strengthen a system, whose tendency is to destroy. The 
Proper object of all exertion is the general good, and the proper 


summulant to such exertion is integrity of purpose ; and he alone is a 
VOL. 11, 19 
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great man who under every possible combination of circumstances, 
can preserve this integrity ; who setting aside all baser considera- 
tions, makes the consciousness of well doing his glory, and not the 
emoluments of it; and with the firm belief that each succeeding step 
but makes the path of duty easier, pushes on to his purpose, This 
is magnanimity. 

True magnanimity then has its foundation in virtue, and (we may 
add) once established in this, a man is great for ever. 


Yale College. 


MARY. 


“Wert, Mary, you are moving fast 
From childhood up to youth, 

And, Mary, soon you'll look your last 
Upon it and its truth ; 

Its pleasant days and sunny maze 
Will hurry from your view, 

And other scenes and other ways 
Will open unto you. 


“Yet take an old man’s caution words 
Before your journeying ; 

The good, experience atlords, 
It is worth every thing; 

"Twill help to give your barque a place 
On Life’s unstable coast, 

Where such vast numbers of our race 
Are driven and are last. 


“ And first, be sure you look at things 
Precisely as they are; 
Clip off Imagination’s wings, 
They're false as they are fair; 
Renounce al! the romantic aims 
You learned at boarding schools; 
Give men and things their proper names, 
And leave the rest to fools. 


“ And next, make up your mind to bear 
Much sorrow and much wo; 
The lot of all of us is care, 
And you must feel it so; 
Ani then, if you find happiness, 
Your heart need not reject it; 
And sure, the gift will not be less 
That you did not expect it. 
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“And lastly, let pure faith reveal 
The motive and the spring, 
By which you look, and think, and feel, 
And act in every thing; 
Without at, lite as full of evil 
And useless as a fiction ; 
And man’s a brute, a god, a devil, 
A perfect contradiction, 


“ With these three things, believe me, Mary, 
Well conn'd, with only these, 
Your life will not deceive me, Mary, 
Nor will at dail to please ; 
Ht will be like some venerous spring 
We ina valley find, 
Riching the soil and murmuring 
A lesson for mankind,” 


So sang IT once upon atime 
Toa sweet budding Thing, 
Just bursting into youth's fresh prime 
From childhood’s tresher Spring ; 
Alas! the minstrel was unheard, 
The music could not save; 
And Autumn's melancholy bird 
Now sings by Mary's grave 
Yale College. 


THE PERSECUTED. 


Mary Barron is the daughter of the clergyman who has recently 
been settled in the small parish of A . She has just passed sev- 
enteen, andentered upon that brightest period of woman’s life which 
hope has strewed with the joys of anticipation ; and even fruition 
can afford none higher, for fancy alone has planted the impress of 
perfection upon all her works. 

We would here, as the fashion is, present her portrait ; but it ex- 
hibits nothing very remarkable ; she possesses the common proper- 
lies of woman, that is, she is a female possessed of body and mind, 
eves, nose, &e. Yet there are peculiarities in her personal appear- 
ance, sufficient to distinguish her from the rest of her sex, among 
Which are the following. 

_ Her beautiful dark brown hair is very abundant, and her forehead 
is the highest and broadest that we have ever seen a woman wear. 
A stranger would almost consider its breadth a deformity, until ac- 
(uaintance had developed the strength and vigor of the mind that 
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has taken up its residence behind it. Her eyes reflect the pure 
azure of the skies; her heart, the purity beyond ; and that js qj 
the blue there is about her. Her mouth—l will not attempt to de. 
scribe it, but it is the finest that ever popped a kiss. Her complex. 
ion is very fair, and her voice is always soft and sweet. Her mind 
is rather strong than active, and disciplined by the severer studies, 
Yet to her superior judgment is added the finest taste, especially in 
music. She is also possessed of the nicest sensibility ; such js its 
power that from trivial incidents, which would escape the notice of 
most people, the crimson tide will dash to her cheek, and only retire 
ayain as the equilibrium of her feelings is restored. In short, she js 
a very fine irl, as the heroine of a story ought to be—the favorite 
of the people among whom she formerly resided, as she is now in the 
parish of A——. But she is particularly popular with the beaux. 

is a rustic tribe, awkward and uncultivated—the crude materi. 
als of society ; yet they are proficients in that branch of knowledge 
whieh may naturally be deduced from the doctrine that “ it is not 
vood for man to be alone,” in which doctrine they are firm and 
practical believers. ‘The evidence of this fact is, that, in the course 
of six or eight months, Miss Barton was persecuted with the par- 
ticular attentions of no less than four of them. 

The first of these was Julian Wadfern, the son of a very respect. 
able farmer of considerable property. He was a youth of promise, 
and had been bred to the profession of money-making ; and asa 
man’s standing in the money market materially affects his success 
in the matrimonial lottery, his prospects thus far were very fair, and 
* bright-eyed fancy, hovering o'er,” wielded the pencil before him, 
under the tuition of Hope, that stiff-necked divinity who never looks 
behind her. 

But we have mentioned his only recommendation as an aspirant 
after hymenial honors. The awkwardness of his person and the 
coarseness of his features rendered his appearance extremely un- 
prepossessing ; his mind—at twenty years of age he was as inno 
cent of intellect, as he could be supposed to have been at twenty 
days from his birth; his conversation was ; and his manners 
remind one of the ass which would win the affections of his master 
by imitating the caresses of his pet dog. Yet, such as he was, be 
soon appeared as Miss Barton’s most obedient. 

Julian took an early opportunity to pay his devoirs to our heroine, 
and to secure the favor of the little community at the parsonage, by 
giving them his assistance in making a settlement at their new res 
dence. Yet he did not seem anxious to press his suit for some 
time ; neither was he inert, as it seems, during this period, but was 
only collecting his forces for a final assault ; and as this brings us di 
rectly to the catastrophe, we will enlarge upon the point. , 

It was evening—and Julian rode up to the Rev. Mr. Barton's 
gate—dismounted from and secured his steed—approached and 
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knocked at the door of the parsonage while apprehension was knock- 
ing at the door of his heart, (and it might knock at it till doomsday 
without hitting it, unless his heart is bigger than his soul, whispers 
wy chum who is peeping over my shoulder)—the door of the par- 
sonage was opened and fear took possession of the citadel within. 
His inquiry for Miss B. was answered aflirmatively, and he was ush- 
ered into the parlor—but so complete was the dominion of the ty- 
rant which had usurped the throne of his feelings, that silence had 
sealed poor Julian’s lips. He could seareely reply to the salutation 
with which be was greeted, and after a few inetlectual efforts on her 
part to maintain conversation, both relapsed into perfect silence— 
the stillness was appalling—no noise was heard save the occasional 
murmuring of domestic affairs in a remote part of the house, just 
suflicient to render the silence audible. From eight o’clock, the 
period of Mr. Wadfern’s arrival, a very quiet half hour had elapsed, 
when it occurred to him that something must be said or the conver- 
sation would flag ; so he cast about him for the material, until he at 
length bit upon a most prolific and profitable theme for conversation. 
He therefore opened his capacious attic, and from it fell the sage 
remark—‘ pleasant evenin.” “Very pleasant—the air is very clear, 
and the stars shine with uncommon brightness. Are you a star- 
gazer”’ =“ Star’s an all-fired good ox—he'll draw more’n any 
two oxen in town—’ceptin cap’en Thad’s Black and Broad. I'd 
give fifty dollars in a minit to mateh him.” ‘This effort having ex- 
hausted the enthusiasm that prompted it, silence resumed her do- 
minion, while our hero made another foray into his upper regions in 
search of the few thoughts which were there wandering ‘ in vacuo.’ 

But he was soon diverted from this fruitless expedition by another 
consideration. He had called for the purpose of a “sitting up” with 


his Duleinea. But before this design could be prosecuted the con- 


sent of the other party must be obtained ; and to obtain this was the 
difficulty which now absorbed the attention of our hero, 

Nine o’clock—and the crisis of affairs was approaching ; and after 
several adjustments of his courage, (an article by the way very dif- 
ficult of adjustment, and one which is very liable to get out of place 
upon such occasions, as we can testify from experience,) he succeed- 
ed in making the proposition—“ I should like to spend a few hours 
with you.” Mary, judging of the future by the past, replied, “ I'd 
rather be excused.” “ Earth and heavens!” groaned Mr. Wadfern, 
while his countenance plainly indicated that the assembled artillery 
of the one, and every thunderbolt of the other combined could not 
have filled him with such confusion as did the effervescence of his 
feelings of disappointment, wrath, chagrin, &c. &e. which this sim- 
ple and decided, but unexpected reply called into exercise. His 
scattered senses, however, soon began to rally ; he seized his hat 
and retired with precipitation, and the only comment which he is 
reported ever to have made upon the success of his amour is— 
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S.wee-a-r—never'll go to Barton’s agin.” Here endeth the fi 
lesson. 

The case of the second candidate contains nothing very remarks. 
ble. As his success hinged upon the question whether he was pos. 
sessed of education, he was of course nonsuited, and of course also 
not suited; or rather he foresaw the result, and entered a “ noll, 
prosequi,” and there the matter ended. 

The third candidate was a most notable character ; allow us there. 
fore to introduce to your acquaintance Mister Zimri Hartshorp. 
Look at him; he isa long, lank, lean, lazy loafer, six feet high, and 
shaped somewhat like a flatfish as to his three dimensions of length, 
breadth, and thickness ; and, to say no more of the rest of him, he 
had the oddest phiz that ever mortal wore. We are sure—ne. 
ther that, nor any thing like it, is alluded to in the second commané- 
ment. 

From his chin, the vanishing point of his countenance, his face 
suddenly expands to an enormous magnitude, sufficient to contain a 
huge pair of ivory semicircles, which, having a covering too small 
for them, exhibit an eternal grin. | Now look a little above his mout): 

ou see that badly-defined, but red and lurid light, shaped somewhat 
ike a small demijohn, witha hole or two in the bottom. Well, that’s 
his nose ; you can distinguish the light which proceeds from it, from 
that which his eyes emit, by its color—that of the latter resembling 
a pair of thick, toh lanterns. ‘The whole is surmounted by a very 
modest, retiring forehead, above which appears a coarse thatchwork 
of muddy-colored hair; (can’t say whether the color is natural.) 
This was his general appearance, except in cold weather, when he 
was accustomed to wear a crimson mitten on his nose. 

Of his habits we have nothing to say, except that his use of his 
father’s white steed had procured for him the appellation of “ Deat) 
on the pale horse ;” he was certainly death to the pale horse, for be 
had not the index of the merciful man. 

This Zimri Hartshorn came to the conclusion that Mary Barton 
was the rib that Heaven had made for him, and we have now to show 
how he discovered his mistake. It was winter—and Zimri, who at- 
tended the same school with the object of his affections, thinking 
that a sleigh-ride would afford him the best opportunity to develop 
his passion and secure a reciprocation of it, wrote a note of invita 
tion to Miss B. and dropped it on her book as he retired from school 
at recess, not doubting but that a man of his magnitude might be 
sure of the company of any lady at any time. We give it to our 
readers verbatim, as those who tread in his steps will doubtless be 
benefited by it, and all will be interested in the style. 

“jam goin to briton | Brighton] next wensda and shud lik ure 
company if u are willing—i shud lik to no to nite.” 

Z. Hanrsnorn. 

He waited two or three days fora reply, but he waited in vain. 
At length, supposing that some mistake had been committed, he em- 
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able Miss Polly Hartshorn, of equal longitude with himself, though 
much inferior i latitude, and still more deficient in the third dimen- 
on, she was indeed the shadow of a mighty pungent name. 

‘Trough her intervention he made the discovery that the mistake 
was all us own. Yet he did not despair—* faint heart,” he said 
~ pever won fair lady.” So he called into exercise all his little cun- 
ning. and next attempted, through Polly’s influence, to procure a visit 
fom the ladies, but in this too he failed ; yet the strife went on. In 
‘is contest, as in most others, the parties did not long contend alone ; 
others were enlisted on either side. Zimri took to himself his father 
and bis mother, bis sister and his brother, &¢.—the whole family — 
yall, seven spirits, more cunning though not so wicked as himself; 
aod they entered into his plan and urged it forward, until the last 
ciate of that apology for aman was worse than the first. It had been 
cood for him, as most people thought, if he had not been born; but 
he was born, and they determined to make the best of it. So a visit 
ty the parsonage was decided upon by the whole family, hoping to 
take by assault the citadel which they could not sap; but the expe- 
dition proved a forlorn hope, and defeat was just ready to hand her 
victim over to despair. As our object is to interest, we regret ex- 
cecdingly that we have not the particulars of an interview from which 
so much was expected, but we must let that pass, and return to our 
narrative. 

‘The family cavaleade was moving homeward in silence deep as the 
lowest bass of the distant thunder, and the party had made about 
half a mile in their onward progress, when Zimri suddenly exclaim- 
ed, “ By thunder, Mary is a darn’d ugly girl. 1 don’t think she’s a 
lit pretty —L never'll speak to her agin as long as I live.” “1 hope 
she'll die an old maid,” quoth Polly.‘ I wish she was to Guinea,” 
added aunt Rue, who sustained the maternal relation to the rest of 
ile party, with the exception of Zenas, her adored. ‘ Well, by 
goll,” said the major domo, “Vl not subscribe for preachin agin 
while parson Barton stays.” 

How much farther this interesting conversation was carried has not 
been reported to us; but it might, without doubt, be obtained from 
aunt Nabby Werder, secretary of the gossiping society, who keeps 
the records and reports daily, nay, even hourly, upon every case of 
prospective matrimony in the town. 

For our heroine we bespeak the sympathies of all who feel for 
Human woe. You see her harassed, perplexed, distressed—you see 
her sufferings augmented by the keenest sensibility, so that she is 
unable to offer effectual resistance to the evils which press upon her. 
But let it not be retorted upon us that we should put our ‘ shoulder 
tothe wheel’ before we call upon others for their aid; we have done 
what we could—we have visited her repeatedly for the purpose of 
otlering her consolation, and we humbly hope that our efforts have 
hot been entirely in vain. L. T. H. 


loved a mediator. This was no other than his sister—the redoubt- 
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“Every way of man seemeth right in his own eyes.” 
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TRANSLATION, 


FIRST ODE OF HORACE. 


Old Author. 
Marc enas, thou to kings allied, 

My patron, and my pleasing pride! 
Some joy, the Olympic dust to raise, 
To shun the gaol with glowing wheels, 
To crown their brow with blooming bays, 
To gain, like gods, applanding peals. 
Some feel their hearts with joy elate, 

Whom fickle mobs combine to raise 
To honors high and posts of state, 

With zeal, and shouts of vulgar praise. 
Some love their ample barns to fill, 

With all that’s reaped in Lybian vales, 
Some love paternal glebes to ull, 

Who would not spread their swelling sails, 
And timorous plough the Myrtoan main, 
For all the Mysian monarch’s hoard. 
When tempests rage, the merchant fain 
Doth prize the joy his lands afford ; 

But quick refits his shattered bark, 
And svon as wasting winds abate, 
He cleaves the billows deep and dark, 
Resolved to shun the poor man’s fate. 
Some love to quaff old Massic wine, 
In idleness to waste their days, 
Outstretched beneath a verdant vine, 
Or where a sacred fountain plays. 
The trumpet’s blast, the pomp of war, 
The clarion’s notes re-echoing shrill, 
The fight, which mothers fond abbor, 
Full many a breast, with raptures fill. 
Huntsmen abroad all night abide, 
Their tender consort’s charms forget, 
If faithful hounds a hind have spied, 
Or boar has broke their well-wrought net. 
Be mine, the poet's ivy wreath, 
Be mine, the nymph and satyr choirs, 
Be mine, the grove where zephyrs breathe— 
To sing of these my soul aspires, 
If Polyhymnia’s pipe resound, 
And Lesbos’ lyre Euterpe string ; 
But if, ‘mid lyric bards I'm crowned, 


I'll strike the stars with soaring wing. 0 


Errata in No. 3.—Page 80th, 4th line fr. bottom, for treading read threading. 
Page Sist, 12th line fr. top, for “ Lilliputian,” read Laputian.’* 


, Vide Gulliver's Travels, part 3d, chap. 2d. 
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